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Puckalhes or Water Carriers arc generally Mussclmen: they are 

common throughout Eastern countries whether in camps or in cities In 

nn Indian army they are indispensable ; and to each corps or regiment in 
the Company 8 service an established number is regularly attached. Upon 
field service when water is not easily to be obtained Hindoos of Caste do 
not scruple to receive water from them — Their monthly pay is Ten Rupees 
and three quarters. 

The water bags are also called Pncknllie*: they are made of the 
hide of a full gronn Ox, and arc suspended on each side of the bullock 
so as to be equipoised when filled - — Water is draw n from the Well by 
a simple bag or bucket of leather, and the Puckallies are filled thro' an 
aperture near the top — A flap covers this aperluto to prevent the spilling 
of the water, and the admission of dust, and at the bottom corner of the 
bag the skin of one of the legs is left on the hide.lo form a spout by which 
the water may be drawn off. — A string of leather easily and effectually 
secures this spout, by being tied round it when required. 

A pair of Bags contains abont 21 Gallons of water, 0 Gallons of 
which arc sold for 10 Cosh or for somewhat !e«s than a farthing — The 
Water Carriers however obtain n tolerably good livelihood by their calling. 

The two women represented in the Plate are Tunncy-Kcrchics of 
the Soodra'Cast 
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e The Plate represents Traveller* halting on n journey. 

The native Curt or bullock bandy is one of tho most simple carriages 
in the world.-rA Pair of sheets running on an uvlelree, ami n polo for tho 
draught, and il sido pieces for a platform, secured to tho axletreo. by ropes 
or nails, form this emlly constructed Cart. — Ami jot this cart constitutes 
tho chief twode of couswynueo nt Minims for Urn Merehnndlvw of persons 
in trade, tho materials of tho Builder, ortho Baggage, and stores of an 
A nm. 

Tho Cnrtmon or linllnok driver* lm\o gonoinll^ no other clothing 
limn a piece of doth wrapped round their loins; they are usually* of the 
Soodm caste ami are x\ or shippers of the Idol Sem — They choose far their 
halting places, when travelling, n duster of llmiian or other tines, If possi* 
hie near a tank, n river or well of good water. They are supposed in (lie 
annexed representation to ho preparing for their next day* journey !— (heir 
food is of tile commonest kind, being seldom better than n moss of rice, 
with w eUUUe, or with pickle, and sometimes with the addition of a piece 
of broiled salt fish. 

At the 1'olieo Office at Madras, a llegMer 1» kept of tho rates of 
ehnrgc for a bullock handy hire to proceed to any station Inland ; the 
established rate is for a curt, driver, and two hulled.*, One llnpeo and One 
I'nnam for every ten Miles. 

The pay of a hnlhirk driver is Seven llnpees per Month, and llm 
Monthly expense of keeping a bullock cart Is about fifteen Uupet s 
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*Tbe iMncliine exhibited in (his Plate is called a Yuifam or .Pic 
Lotlali commonly used for the purpose of irrigation They arc employed 
in Paddy or llice fields; in Gentlemen's gardens, and in Betel and ‘oilier 
plantations, idierr small artificial canals arc made to conduct the water 
raised by them to the particular spots at which it is required. 

The subject in this number represents a tank and two Pickottas, on 
die banks of the Tank are piers projected with two wing w'alls to sene a% 
a resenoir, a plank fixed across the wings ps may be seen in (lie back 

the pier as in the foreground one, serre for one of the men, the bailer, to 
stand upon 

The yaitam orPickottah post, is usually made of the Mvil orj&ssdb 
tree Vagit or red wood fixed slanting on the pier and standing about 
10 feet in licight aborc the surface of the masonry , to this post two strong 
pieces of boards are nailed and bound with ropes to serre as a socket or 
support for a Palmira transverse beam with an iron pin passing through it 
near the centre to sene as a swivel for the beam to vibrate upon A he- 
bamboo of about 25 or 30 feet long is fastened to the upper end of this beam 
and at the lower extremity of the bamboo on eye is cut to admit a small 
wooden rod, or bolt which supports the vessel for drawing the water, this 
vessel is called a cliaal, and contains about 0 Gallons 



The method of raising water by this machine is simply by the man 
on the fop walking alternately from one to thfe other side of the centre of the 
transverse beam : this Of course produces alternate vibration, and the con- 
sequent elevation and depression of the vessel called the Chaal The man 
at the bottom by'means of the bamboo guides this vessel at the moment of 
its dipping, ami when it is raised he tilts out the water into a channel form- 
ed in the masoqrj, whence it is conducted by' small riiulets over the whole 
garden, ground, or plaututiou 

This machine is exceeding simple in its construction, and efficacious 
in its action About 50 Gallons of water per minute are raised by it by two 
men to the height of 10 or 12 feet • and this quantity they will raise for 3 or 
4 hours together without intermission They usually work ns unn^ hours 
as these* morning and evening 

The Pichottab is generally used also for emptying ditches or drain- 
ing canals or Rivers, whenever Bridges are erected, or other work is done 
which requires a head or spring of water to be kept under Sometimes it is 
made strong and large enough for two men to work nt the top * who steady 
themselves by taking hold of bamboos winch are fixed up for that purpose 
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The accompanying sketch is taken from the Beach at Madras, and 
exhibits the shipping in the Roads m the ofikkip 

Tiic surge at Madras is noted for its violence, and the height to which 
it rises in windy weather there are usually three surfs to be passed before 
u Boat can get into smooth water And these frequently me to the height 
ofsix feetaud upwaids — >\hen tliesurf is high it usually breaks with a 
curl that is, the highest part of the wave falls over first, and leaves a kind 
of hollow wall of water underneath — These surfs arcdaugcrous, and unless 
avoided would overwhelm a boat— The Boatmen are however extremely 
dextrous and clever in passing through tins dinger and the Masoola boat 
is perhaps the only kind of vessel well adapted for the purpose — An expla 
nation of the construction of these Boats is reserved for a future number 

\ Masoola boat when hard pressed with business would make 3 or 4 
trips doily to the merchant vessels but only 2 to ships of VI ar, which gene 
rally lie a great way off at sea — These boats make way at the rate of about 
2 miles per hour and their hire is as follows 

Tor each trip to- a 'Alan of W ar , 30 fanams 

Do to Merchant V csscls 15 do 

Do to Jbe D homes (or ?»atne VesscU) * 10 do 

Iho Masoola boats are generally manned by ten hands that is, ei£ht 

men at the oars, one at the helm and a boy to hail out the water 
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The drawing represented in 4his number is a Hackerry, a con- 
veyance much in use among Umdoos of distinction. 

A IJaekerry is drawn by oxen of the largest kind called northward 
Bullocks, and is light in its construction The skeleton of this conveyance 
is made of light Strong wobd, tho’ commonly of bamboos ari*d rattans by 
the poorer class of Hindoos— In either case it is covered over with cloth 
or chintz, light brass ornaments and a few bells fastened around as may 
be seen in the Plate to adorn it externally 2 lie Talapoin, or minaret, is 
of brass and is sometimes plated 'J be carriage part of the Hackerry is 
constructed on the same principles as \hat of a common Indian Cart 
A seat of abouttbrec feet square is laid on the jiht form and covered byn 
dome made of rattans and bamboos resting; on four posts over the seat 
with three canvass or cloth bhnds to shelter those that may he seated 
within * 

^ The 11 heels are strong of about 2 feet in Diameter with four double 
^spokes each, and the driver sits over the pole of the truck astride ns 
on horseback 

- 1 hough this conveyance is not intended for more than one person, 

they often manage to accommodate two or more 

'J he Hackerry is considered by the Malabar people to be prefera 
hie to any other kind of conveyance, and to be more imposing in appear 
ancc especially Tor the celebration of a edding or other pompous feast, 
on such occasions there mav be seen thro’ the Streets of Black I own a 
procession of them following each other in order, tlie bullocks having 
theirhorns painted of different colours nud being decorated with flowers, 
rich trappings and other ornaments 'I he Pongul feast or Hindoo 
harvest which happens about the middle of January, 'is famous forsuch 
processions 

2 he Hindoos of affluence especially Modehars, are particularly 
elated in possessing u handsome pair of Hackerry Bullocks they are 
commonly to he purchased for about 100 Madras Rupees and arc brought 
from 2 to 500 Milts North of Madras Their keeping cost* about I7j 
Rupees per Month os they art fed well and kept in high condition 

V first rate Ilacktrry when complete is valued at from 150 to 
200 Madras Rupees, hut a common one made of cheaper materials may 
he lnd for ab'out a hundred Rupees 
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The Plate represents 3 Toddymen : two in the foreground and one 
in the oflskip mounting a Cocoanut tree. 

The figures are represented with the apparata necessary for their 
trade. The rope passing round their bodies is used iu climbing the trees: 
The small ladder is for mounting a few*feet from the ground : the small 
basket pending from the branch of the Cocoanut tree on the shoulder of 
the right hand figure is used for collecting the Toddy; and the Cases 
fastened on the right sides of the figures contain fiooked Knives, a small 
wooden bludgeon for beating the spadices Of the trees, and other tools 
necessary for them in following their occupation . 

The method ofehmbing the tree is this. A loop of rope is placed orer 
the feet to keep them from separating further than the extent allowed by 
the rope, which in climbing the tree is prevented hurtiDg the feet by a 
short gaiter or guard of thick leather: the large rope is then passed round 
the tree as well as the body ; it is then secured and forms a sort of band 
containing both the trunk of the tree and the body of the Toddyman. — He 
then raises this larger rop*e to a level with the arm pits, and places his feet 
against the trunk of the tree. By pressing his hands with force against 
tbe tree, he raises his feet about 18 inches, and bears the full weight of 
bis body against the large band. He next takes hold of the band by one 
band, keeping the other against the tree as shewn in the oflskip figure, 
and raising the rope by a sudden jerk places himself in a position for 
again lifting his feet ; and so the operation of'climbing is repeated till he 
reaches the top. When be arrites at tbe desired height the rope is shifted 
from the shoulders to the waist; the man then supports himself with ease 
and has both his hands at liberty. 

Toddj or Culloo is extracted from Cocoanut « Palntjra" and Date 
trees: the manner is as follows, when the spadix is about blowing the point 



is cut off and bound round tight with ft leaf of the tree. It is then beaten 
with a stick, or the small bludgeon before mentioned, twice a day for a 
fortnight, a thin slice being cut off at each time of beating —The spadix 
thus treated begins to emit a Juice which is toddy and which is collected 
in a small earthen ware pot, tied to the spadix for that purpose as shewn 
in the tree above the figure in the offskip. 

The Toddy of the Cocoauut tree when fresh drawn and of good 
quality is of a pleasant sweet flavour, but when kept till it becomes acid, 
it is intoxicating. It is in this case mixed with the fruit and a few leaves 
of the Thorn apple, and it is sold for about a fanam or three half pence a 
quart, at the licenced Arrack shops and is eagerly drank by the natives — 

Toddy produces a kind of coarse sugar called Jagherry Arrack is also 

distilled from Toddy and it makes besides itnegarof tolerable good qua- 
hty when kept till it becomes sour. 

' ' A Cocoanut tree yields about' a pint of Toddy per day from each 
spadix, and some trees afford toddy from 2 to 5 spadteos : a Palmyra tree 

yields about 2 quarts per day : a Date tree upwards of a Gallon The two 

latter trees afford their juices only from January to Jl Jay, but C'ocoauut 
treqjield Toddy all the year round : though it is usual to extract Toddy 
from them one half the year and obtain fruit the other half ’ 

, The toddy men are industrious people of the *ect of Siva:— they 
cat animal food of all kinds except beef, aud drink distilled Hmmrs. 
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The accompanying sketch is a representation of Catemarans at the 
Madras Beach exhibits also a few Donies, or Native Vessels in the Offskip. 

The Catemarans are. composed of (tree spars or logs oflight wood 
lashed together, forming a raft of about 12 to 15 feet long by 3 to 5 feet 
broad manned by two or more Kurricrs or Boatmen according to the size 
of the Catemaran. 

In passing through the surf they are often capsized and the men 
yvashed away from their seats; but the dexterity of the Kurriers in swim- 
ming and diving, enables them to regain the Catemaran generally with 
great ease. 

Their nse is valuable in rough weather, for conveying despatches 
&c. to the shipping in the roads, when no Masoola boats could venture 
out for that purpose nor to render assistance. The Catemaran men secure 
letters &c. in tlieir conical caps made of Cadjan Blips without being da- 
maged and several have distinguished themselves in tempestuous weather 
in affording aid to boats which have happened to upset and for which they 
have received Medals. They often attend Masoola boats either in em- 
barking or disembarking passengers. 

Catemarans are generally made use of for fishing by the Kurriers 
and run out several miles from the shore ; on these occasions a few go to- 
gether carrying large fishing nets and baskets. They start generally by 
the break of day, after taking their breakfast which is seldom better than 
some boiled rice and fish and return from sea by 4 o’clock P. M. They 
imr /bo’oVtrs' m enranfag* Ah?<fuv/ dw\* wdvor Mvjygvn* dr ArtnasufSt winter 
they spread a sail made of a coarse mat or gunny tied to a pole fastened 
in the centre of the catemaran. 

The mnlabar name of these rude vessels is Knltoo-murrum, 
which literally means « Wood tied together “ 
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The plate exhibits the interior of a Hindoo house mill Women 
beating and winnowing rice 

The Hindoo houses are generally built on one and (be same plan, 
bavinganopeuyardm the middle and onSsides of theyard veiandahs sup- 
ported by redwood Posts, with capitals somewhat resembling the ancient 
Ionic order. The roomsbavegenerally small windows, but they very seldom 
are placed to look into the street. At the entrance of the house is a hind 
of lobby or passage with a door openiug'inlo the street and another door 
opening into theyard — They have frequently also a bach yard adjoining 
the Out Offices, but their street door is always at the Southernmost end' 
of the building, with caned ornaments on the door frame just over the 
door way. ,» 

The process of beating rice is as follows, some paddy i e. rtcc^in 
the hush, being put into a large mortar either of granite or Tamarind 
wood, is beaten by two women with long nud weighty pestles or poundcri» 
made of red wood having ferrules of Iron fastened at both ends* The 
gram is by this means separated from its hush, and afterwards^ given to 
other women to be winnowed, it is then again beaten and cleared from 
its bran or tower and is then leady for use 

The rice nude by the above mentioned process is called “Putchnc 
Arashee" hut the “ Puhmga Arashec*’ is made by having the Paddy first 
boiled and well dried in the sun before it is beaten* rice beaten the latter 
method is thought to be easier of digestion and more wholesome. 

A Mercall (about 5 Gallons) of Paddy when properly beat up and 
winnowed pioduces about 4 measures of clean ric?, i measure of Nocc 
or broken rice lj of Paddy hush and 2 of bran. 

The bush produced is sold to Black Smiths for fuel, and for mi*- 
n,«- Willi Cow dung to be made* into flat 'circular cakes called Vraatly 
'which are dried by being exposed to the sun or being stuck -Up ngninst 
walls. This latter Article is much used by the Hindoos for fuel and pro- 
duces nrcat heat The bran is sold or used forfcedmgpotiltry and black 
Cattle • * * 

The quantity of Paddy a woman c«in beat and clean per day is 
about 5 Mcrcnlls. v 
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Tlie Oil Mill of the Mulabars is simply the hollowed trunk of an 
old Taniorin Tree ofubout3fect in diameter: with a base 5 or 0 feet 
long firmly buried in the earth.— Tlie upright piece of timber seen pi ob- 
jecting from the rarity of the Mill is the means employed to express the 
oil, which it does, by crushing the material between itself and the inside 
of the Mill while it revolves on its own axis — An inspection of the plate- 
will shew the simple arrangement of levers and Animal power, by which 
a rotatory motion is produced, only premising that the top of tlie afore- 
said upright piece of timber is square, ami fits into n corresponding 
square mortice made in the upper end of the sloping Icier which is at- 
tached to iL 

As the juices of the Cocoanut, or of the oir seeds thrown into 
the Mill are expressed, they are taken up by soaking Clolhs in them, and 
then collected, by wringing out the oil into receiving vessels. — The refuse 
of the Cocoanut is sold as food for Pigs and horned Cattle. 

These Mills extract oil from the Cocoanut : the CIlipay Nut ; and 
Jiogerly seeds.— They work about 0 or 10 hours a day and when un- 
used are covered with a rooGng of Cadjaus— or Palmira tree loaves— os 
show uin the oflskip. 
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The interior of tho Palankeen 4s furnished with n mattras— - 
Cushions, S. c. covered with— Chintz — Morocco Leather— or bilk. The 
■exterior of the Palankeen is best described by the sketch. 

The best Palankeen bearers are of the Gentoo Cast, and come 
from about ”00 miles Nortlm ard of Madras, they are almost inrariably re- 
markable for their cleanliness— hardiness— and honesty : and are seldom 
known to be guilty of forgetting that important distinction between 
tnixini and tfaim, when properly is left in -the Palankeen, or intrusted 
to their charge. 

A set oT bearers -consists of 9, viz 8-carriers and the head hearer, 
tcallnd the Peddoo Bhoy. — Their pay is about 7 Rupees each per month, 
■and the head Bhoy a rupee more — Sometimes the set of bearers consists 
of 12 or upwards, according to the opulence of their .Employer, the -cor- 
pulence and weight of the party employing them, or the distance they 
•may hare *o traiel. 

They lire usually with great sociality among (hemsebes; and eat 
’together as a family; one of the set -commonly being the -caterer. - 
Wen Testing alter work the, employ their time if fatigoed to the best 
ad.antagc, viz. by sleeping -at other times they amuse tliemsel.es ...111 
Cards, play ing at a game somewhat ainnlir to vvhist, hut when mot e in- 
dustriously inclined, winch is not seldom, they employ the.r spa, el, mo 
in spinning Cotton thread by hand, and in knitting fishing nets. 



Tew sights are more inferesting.-or more characteristic of oriental 
scenery than Palankeen Bboys resting after a day’s journey, and pariah- 
ing of their evening repast — Seated perchance under the deep wide 
spreading foliage of the Indian fig, the thousand arm’d banyan tree, 
they group themselves in a cluster, and with inGuilely greater relish and 
enjoyment than Epicurism erer granted to her disciples, partake of 
the Patriarchal fare of a mess of boiled rice and conjee water, rendered 
palatable by appetite, and made savoury by the addition of a morsel of 
salt fish — a green chilly — or a little atchar — 1 he fire that nnsoered the 
purposes of their amine burning close ol hand, throws a flickering light 
over the sable countenances of the orientals— and gleaming on the.waters 
of the neighbouring tank — offers a subject richly worthy the pencil of a 
Salvator Roza, and one that may perhaps be touched by Jess skilful 
hands in the course of this Publication. 
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Cnwry Currcns or Water Curricis, — generally of the Gentoo 
Caste, or Sooders — are employed in Towns and Gardens about Madras 
7 Jicir Monthly Pay is fiom 3 lo 7 Kupecs I hey are however in tho 
habit of selling water at 20 cash per pot, containing about 3 Galloua 
each 

The Drawing consists of n Cnwry cunen resting on the road side 
— another approaching hint hearing the Cuwry, a Gentoo Brammy 'IVo- 
man with Brass Y\ ater Pots on her head, and— A Tanny Pandal, or wa- 
tering shed erected under a banyan tree for the convenience of TiavcJ 
lers — Water Pandals, are commonly erected on cross roads under 
largo spreading trees hy Bramms or men of caste for the put pose of 
charity, or on account of vows — 1 he figures represented at the Pandal 
are a Bramin in the act of giving a Soodra woman water or butter Mill, 
and the woman to whom it is given is obliged to beep at a respectable 
distance tint cien her shadow may not fall upon the Brannn and pollute 
lmw — It will be seen that lie pours the liquid, out of the vessel into 
her hands, by which she conveys it to her mouth — In the oflship is a 
group of figures at a \Y ell 

A Cawry is a strong piece of split bamboo, about 4b feet long 
and 3 inches broad at the centre, it is (apering at the ends where knobs 
are formed to suspend the rattan loop nests These loops contain 
earthen water pots each holding about S or 4 Gallons the mouths of the 
pots are covered with flat wooden covers to defend the water from dust 
and prevent it from being spilled 
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The Masoola Boat docs not nt oil resemble the European Boat 
in its construction, but is built in n peculiar manner calculated 
to withstand the violent surge of the Coromandel Const; its shape is the 
same as that slicvui in the plate ; and it consists of strong Blanks of m 
species of Jungle wood called Aclm Marram sewed together by the 
fibres of the outer covering of the Coroanut. — Tor this purpose the* 
edges of the Blanks arc pierced with boles, and as the joints nre not 
very nicely wrought, a seam of straw is scon running along each joint on 
the inside of the boat, having been sewed in at the time the joints were 
connected — The twine made of the material before mentioned is strong 
and elastic ; and while the straw keeps the joints neatly water light, the 
twine fields, on any sudden concussion the Boat maj receive, and bj this 
flexibility enables the Mnsoola Boat to- ride through impetuous surges, 
which would stare in pieces a Boat constructed in the ordinary Euro- 
pean manner. 

The Masoola Boat is about IS feet long— 9 broad— and 5 higli r 
— the bottom is a little flat, and the sides almost perpendicular — Its. 
burden is about 2 tons— the cost of building one is- about 150 Bupees,. 
and it Is manned by 8 row ors and a. steersman 

The Boat people are fue'ir ownWA WMrers., wd. wfw.*w%* rr 
they moke and repair their Boats in the .Monsoon time, ..hen there is no 
Shipping in the Roads, »od nhco consequently there is nothing for them, 



to do in the way of llieir ordinary'oectipalion. — The fire in the sketch 
shews the method they employ to impart to the Planks the curie neces- 
sary to form the Bows of the Vessel — While the fire contracts the fibres 
of the wood inside, oil is thrown on the opposite side to prevent the 
outer fibres from breaking and to render them more flexible". 

The Boat People generally, are Christians of the Roman Catho- 
lic persuasion and have a Cburcli built for their sole use ntRoyapooram, 
a village on the North of the Black Town. — Their* morality is not 
however of the highest order, for they are 'notorious pilferers of the 
packages. Sec. they comey fiom the shipping to the shore — and they have 
the common credit of being remarkably dextrous in effecting their 
purpose. 
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Tins Plate exhibits n Dashet timber and one of his v.ivxs at 
Ttorh, Millie the other hniingslnnglicrthilil on one side In her cloth, 
tilth a handle of reeds in her hand is rend} to start to the neighbour- 
mg town or ullages foe employment — In the back ground are their 
huts which arc not tiiofo than the height of on ordinary sized man as 
may he seen by the figure standing near one of them, and ore about six 
feet square , — these huts hate « partition m the centre when the man 
has two ones, allowing thereby each of them a compartment — When 
they travel their huts are taken to pieces and earned on their heads,be 
ing constructed of bamboos and covered with cadjim leaves and straw 
'l he materials used for basket making is the centre part of the 
branch of the date tree or Itchum murrum and a sort of coarse rattan 
The Basket makers urc called Iiorarens and arc classed among 
the inferior suders — ’ The lvoravons in gcnernl abstain from eating beef, 
but eat wild beasts, cats, rats, bandy coots, snakes, jackkallff, monkies, 
kites, crows , &c —l hey are altogether a wandering tribe, and march in 
large parties, with black cattle and asses, and as they carry their huts 
null ihcni, they cncuup ohcreier natcr nod posture con be found for 
their cattle —A Koratcn tin} worry os tnony ones as he can afford to 



l»ccp, and a woman maj leave her husband whenever she chooses to do 
so 

The Ivoravcn* aro divided into five elans or classes and rank as 
follows Viz 

1st Naat Kora ten — Those that go about from village to village 
to bore the cars of children nud taltoo p&DpIe,— they also make and 
sell brooms 

2 d Kooday Pinnay Korarcn.— laterally means BaSkHmnKers, 
whose employment is to make Wicker baskets. Bamboo lnats. Tatties 
for sheds, Sieves, Moorams or Winnows Ac for domestic purposes — 

3d. Chilian, Pamhoo ally, or Knhkn Korarcn — Their employ- 
ment is to catch monkies, snakes, birds &.c and go about dancing tbera 
in the streets, but the principal members of tins class deal in salt and 
thereby derive the name of IIoopoo Korarcn. 

Atli Kullay Koraten — This class are noted both by their desig- 
nation as well as profession to be thieves, similar to the kullarics of the 
several ^aads> iu the Southern Carnatic — Their women are not less art- 
ful and active, for they go about as gypsies predicting future events, tat- 
too the hands and bodies of people for a tnfle,and fix artificial moles on 
the face of women A.c 

5th. uUtillay Korarcn — Or the hill tribe wander about the Moim 
tains, feeding upon roots, hetbs, game and wild beasts. 
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This plate represents native Musicians in a Malabar street, such 
as those that are commonly employed to head or lead a procession on 
occasions of festivity. 

The first figure at the left corner of the sketch is playing a Too- 
tarri, an instrument resembling a Clarionet . the second is a Cymbal 
player and is called a Tallum . the third heats a pair of Kettle drnms 
called Daummaar, both the drummer and the drums are carried on a 
small sued bullock — they are beaten with a small straight and a crooked 
stick as maj be seen b} the attitude of the figure m the Plate and the 
fourth performs on a Mudthallam or drum winch is beat with the palm 
of the drummer’s hand 

Musicians are all Suders of the low-est cast and are barbers by 
profession. Their wives profess midwifery and understand medicine. 
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The method of grinding ■wheat and other sorts of grain by the 
natives of the Coast of Coromandel is with a hand mill called by them 
aTenderuni — tlie Plate represents one worked by too men.' 

The Vcnderum is made of two circular granite stones of about 2 j 
feet in Diameter and about C inches thick ; to the lower one, a stout 
wooden pivot is fixed in the centre, and the top one is placed over it, 
having a hole in the centre also, to receive the pivot, at the top of the 
hole it is shaped like a fuunel to hold about tno handsful of corn: 
Grinding is effected by the top stone being turned by two men as shewn 
in the sketch , the corn that is poured into the hole at the centre, gra- 
dually finds its way between the stones and ig thereby ground down 
with facility .—And about 4 measures or 375 cubic inches of wheat 
would be ground down by one of these mills in a hour. 

The two Women in the plate are winnowing and sifting the flour 
thro' a sieve— and the other in the back ground is clearing away the 
dust and other light particles from the wheat by pouring it out of a 
niooram or winnow against the wind. 

The subject of this plate was taken from nature at Madras. 



N°- 16, 

SNOB buhnhbibibs* 

The accompanying sketch exhibits Country Butchers at their 
shambles. The method of killing and flaying sheep and cutting up are 
all shewn in the plate. 

The Butchers about Madras are of the M us el man persuasion, 
and kill nothing but sheep. — They repeat an Ejaculation lo Alla be- 
fore they put the animal to death. 



N°- IT. 
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This plate exhibits a Black-smith’s shed and forge, the figures are 
made to represent a Smith and hammerman malleating an Iron bar, a bellows 
boy working at a pair of bellows, aud another workman filing at a bench rice 
A Bathe’s forge is erected with a few bricks and clay and built in a 
triangular shape, high enough to defend the bellows boy from the fire This 
lad sits behind the brick work with two pairs of bellows or wind bags made 
of sheep skin 1 he neck end of the skin is secured to an iron pipe to serve 
as a nozzle to the bellows and the other end has two pieces of straight wood 
attached to it. These are held in the hand hy the help of a strap, and 
when the skin is lifted, the pieces of wood are held apart, hut when the 
skin is pressed down they are closed in order to confine the air and expel 
it:— and by means of two pairs of such simple bellows, used alternately with 
both hands, the native Smiths can obtain a welding heat. Charcoal and 
paddy-husk are the fuel employed for the purpose. 

The anvil in this plate is such as is usually seen with Black-smitbs in 
the vicinity of Madras— but up country Smiths use a piece of granite or 
other hard stone for an anvil, or a piece of an old cannon when they can ob- 
tain it 

Smiths are Sudras of tbe Rammalam caste— but the Hammermen 
and bellow s’ boj are of any other caste and are hired daily, the former at 3 
funams, and the latter at I j fjnam per day 

Two Hammermen are employed together when the work is heavy 



Sudrns of tlic Kammalam caste, ore of the left band fraternity, and 
keep distinctly to handicraft trades for their subsistence, such as Smitbery, 
Carpentry, Stone-masonry, &c. no other caste is allowed to interfere with 
them or to become artificers. 



N°- 18. 

'SPUE 


This plate represents Carpenters at work. 

The figure on the left side of the plate is represented in the act of 
chipping a spar with an adze, which is the only instrument the Indian arti- 
ficers use in a standing posture — at other times they work squatting or 
sitting as may be 6een with reference to the other figures, which represent 
the acts of chisseiing, planing, and drilling holes. 

The instruments they use for these purposes differ materially from 
European tools, being simpler and less expensive, but at the same time less 
efficient. It is notwithstanding surprising to see tbo different kinds of 
work they will perform witli simply a small plane and chisel. The latter 
indeed is used almost in all cases instead of a saw. They make great use 
of their feet and great toes, their toes often performing the duty of a vice. 
The figure represented to he drilling employs the toes of his Jefl foot to 
prevent the wood from shaking or moving about. 



Sudraa of the Kamroalam caste, ore of the left hand fraternity, and 
keep distinctly to handicraft trades for their subsistence, such a« Smilhery, 
Carpentry, Stone-masonry, &c no other caste ia allotved to interfere with 
them or to become artificers. 



N°- 18 . 
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This plate represents Carpenters at work. 

Tbe figure on tbe left side of tbe plate is represented in the act of 
chipping a spar with an adze, which is the only instrument the Ipd'mn arti- 
ficers use in a standing posture— at other times they work squatting or 
sitting as maj be seen with reference to the other figures, which represent 
the acts of cliissehng, planing, and drilling holes. 

The instruments they use for these purposes differ materially from 
European tools, being simpler and less expensive, but at the same time less 
efficient. It is notwithstanding surprising to sec the different kinds of 
work they will perform with simply a small plane and chisel. The latter 
indeed is used almost in all cases Instead of a sau. They make great use 
of their feet and great toes, their toes often performing the duty of a rice. 
The figure represented to be drilling employs the toes of his left foot to 
prevent the wood from shaking or moving about. 



Qipa &asa- sa&sia. 

TI«e accompanying are sLetelies of a Cuddapab Brahmin named 
iSticsha), takeij at the government house at Madras — Besides sCTeral 
exhibitions in Ltgevihmain., tlie hrost unfcdnitnon and surprising exploi 
.which he performs U silting In the air. — When h*e Is about doing this 
his attendants screen him round with n blanket, ’till be is mounted, am 
on a signal gireu, tile sbrceil is remored alien he is seen sitting in tin 
air in the posture represented in sketch Ntf 1 which is a front, hnd state! 
jVo. 2 a side rieir. . * 

He rests no other prirt of his body hut the nrist of his right arm 
► * . 
obly, on a deer skin rolled tip and lived horizontally before him, to n 

perpendicular brass bar that is fastened towards one end of a small font 
legged stool W bile be sits be continues irf prayer, vrith bead* in bis 
'band, tilth bis eves half closed. — After the exhibition which continues but 
q few minutes be is again Screened 'till he is disntduntcd, and lias taken 
the whole of his apparatus to pieces, mlteu he produces only ibe-sfool, 
the hfpss bar, and the deer skin for the inspection of the spectators. 

He Is in person a slenddr middie sized aged man — wears a Jong 
chintz gown; a yellin' lived Inrbauil, and a light waist band, with a row • 
driai^c Pundaram'bcndi round bis netb.. 

This professed juggler fs intited to Gentlemen's gardens at Ma- 

4lras, mhere Cihibiting lirmscir he is icn largely rewarded. 

• * * , * A 

* J?vLh*h«i Gnat: and Son — Jfadrat IC-3. 



N a 20 . 
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The exhibition in this plate is a group consisting of Brahmin, Gen- 
too and Sudra women of Caste,’ at a village well, drawing and convening 
water for domestic purposes, being one of the principal employments allot- 
ted to them. The vessels used for this purpose by ihem'are commonly 
brazen pots containing about 5 Gallons pf water, — but the poorer classes 
make use of Earthern pots. J . * 

"Water being an element considered by Brahmins undefileable, they 
scruple not to bathe, wash their cloths and drink out of the same well in 
common with Sudras of Caste. 



